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Tf you would lift me you must be on 
a higher ground. Emerson. 


WHAT IS THE REAL GOOD? 


“ Wuat is the real good ?” 
I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage. 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer. 


Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 


Then within my bosom, 
Softly this I heard, 
“ Each heart holds the secret — 
Kindness is the word.” 
Boye O’REImty. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE CAPTURE AND ESCAPE OF 
THE TROUT FAMILY. 


BY JAMES WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
Part II. 


AMMA TROUT and Brook were 
now sadder and lonelier than 
ever, and hungrier. At last 

Brook said that she must have some- 
thing to eat if she had to dangle for it; 
and one afternoon, when a fat worm 
dropped temptingly into the pool, she 
dashed at it with all her famished might. 
Something sharp pierced her mouth. She 
turned and swam as fast as she could 
toward the old stump; but, before she 
could reach it, a sudden pull drew her 
from the water, and the last Mamma 
Trout saw of Brook, she was flying off 
through the stifling air outside the pool. 
Mamma Trout, left alone in the pool, 
was sick at heart. How lonesome it was! 
The waterfall no longer made music in 
her ears. The sunlight hurt her eyes. 
The old stump was dark and dreary. 
She could not sleep. In fact she was so 
forlorn and starved that she said to her- 
self she did not care to live any longer, 
CHORISTER BOYS. and would snatch the first worm that 
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appeared and put an end to her misery. She 
did not have to wait long, for the fishing season 
was at its height. By and by a little boy came 
splashing along down the stream in his rubber 
boots. He sat down on a flat stone, took a fresh 
worm out of his pocket, fastened it to a bent pin 
attached to a white string, and threw in. Mamma 
Trout could see his round, chubby face looking 
down into the pool with big, eager eyes. “Now,” 
said he, “I hope I’ll get one. This is such a nice 
pool for trout to live in.” 

Mamma Trout said to herself : “ Well, if I’m going 
to be pulled up into that dreadful air and be drowned, 
it might as well be by this little boy as any one. 
He makes me think of Sam.” Soshe swam to the 
worm and swallowed it, pin and all. The little fel- 
low felt a pull on his line. His eyes shone. He 
gave a great jerk, and out flew Mamma Trout. 
High in the air she went, and fell with a splash 
into the stream below. . With a shout that made 
the woods ring the boy dropped his pole, and ran 
to the place where Mamma Trout fell; but, when 
he reached it, she was gone. The little fellow had 
lost his prize. 

The current was swift here, and Mamma Trout, 
stunned by her fall, was carried rapidly down 
stream. When she came to herself she was in a 
strange pool, and what! Was this Sam, and this 
Brook, and this Papa Trout swimming round her 
and looking at her? Sheshook her tail and fins to 
see if she were alive. Yes. ‘“ Worms and Grass- 
hoppers!” Sam was saying, “if this isn’t mamma.” 
Papa Trout had a great gash in his upper jaw, but 
it surely was he. 

“Am I asleep or awake?” cried Mamma Trout. 
“Tell me if you are really alive, and how you got 
here.” 

“Sam,” said Papa Trout, “ as you were the first 
to leave the pool, you may tell your story first.” 

So Sam began: “‘ When I went out of the pool, 
I thought I was bound for the brooks of Mars. I 
must have gone thirty feet in the air, and fell with 
a thud on the bank in the grass. I lay there for a 
second or two, until I saw the man that caught me 
drop his rod and rush toward the place where I was; 
and then I wriggled and flopped toward the edge 
of the bank, and just as I dropped into the brook 
I saw him fall fiat into the water. I was too 
frightened to laugh; but I swam as fast as I could 
down stream, and pretty soon found myself in the 
main current. The next I knew I dropped down 
over a high waterfall, and found myself in this 
pool. Since I couldn’t get home, I made the best 
of it here; and one day as I was watching the fall 
for something to eat, the first I knew over came 


pa. He looked” — 
“That will do,” interrupted Papa Trout. ‘Now 
I will tell what happened tome. When that wicked 


fly with a hook in its tail fooled me, I was too well 
hooked to get off. So the chap that caught me (I 
know him,— he’s an old fisherman, and has caught 
more trout out of Clear Brook than any one that 
ever fished it) wrenched me off the hook, nearly 
pulling my head off; and I lay in his hand as still 
as if I were dead. It’s the trick called ‘playing 
possum.’ He looked at me with admiring eyes for 
along time; and then, turning his head, he called 
to some one up stream: ‘Look a’here, Jim. Here’s 
a bouncer.’ The minute he turned his head, I gave 
a jump that made him shut his hand like a vice; 
but I was too quick for him, and when I struck 
the water I made off as fast as I could swim down 
stream. When I came over the waterfall into this 
pool, the first trout I saw was Sam.” 

“And how did you get here, little Brook?” 
asked Mamma Trout. 

“TI was caught by a pretty girl,” said Brook. 
“She was fishing with her father; and when she 
pulled me out, she threw me so high that I caught 
in a tree and hung there, until her papa pulled the 


branch down and took me off the hook. At first 
she was very happy to think she had caught a fish; 
but when she saw me lying in her father’s hand, 
the tears came into her big grey eyes, and she said : 
* What a lovely little fish! But, papa, I can’t bear 
to have it die. Please put it back in the brook, 
and let it live. I can say I caught one just the 
same, you know.’ Her papa said something about 
my being undersize, anyway, and gave me a toss 
down stream. When I found myself in the water 
again, and had caught my breath, I was so thank- 
ful to that little girl I didn’t know what to do. I 
wish she would turn into a mermaid, and come and 
live in the brook with us.” 

Then Mamma Trout told her story. And then 
they all swam a trout reel; and Papa Trout gave a 
great jump into the air, and Sam cut around the 
new pool three times, as fast as he could go, and 
Brook and mamma cried for joy, as sisters and 
mammas will. 

“Now,” said Papa Trout, “if we could only get 
back into Palace Pool!” 

The next day it rained, and the next, and the 
next. The brook rose so high that papa and Sam 
discovered a way close to the bank by which they 
all swam back to Palace Pool. You should have 
seen them race and jump for joy when they were 
safe at home again. Butif you had looked in, they 
would all have been under the bank in a trice. 
There were the waterfall and the stones and the 
old stump and all, just as they had left them. And 
there they are to this day, for aught I know, and 
all the trout family, too. For, like the rest of us, 
by being very careful what they eat, trout live a 
long time in peace and happiness. 


The End. 


THE EVERLASTING ONE. 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


Before the hills in order stood 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fall forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home. 
Isaac Watts. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN THE COUNTRY WAS YOUNG. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


HERE were few settlers in Rhode Island 
when John Labon left the Plymouth 
colony and took his family down into the 

Narragansett country. Two years before, he had 
been a poor weaver at Bourges, France, working 
long hours and only just able to keep above actual 
want. But he was impulsive and generous, and 
had aspirations to raise his family above its low 
position. And, one way and another, he had man- 
aged to pick up a very good education for a man 
of his condition. 

At that time there were strange rumors coming 


across the water of the hardy pioneers who were 
subduing the western wilderness. Labon heard 
the rumors and became enthusiastic. This was 
the opportunity he was looking for. He had a 
large family, and the place for growing children 
was anew country. So he sold the tools of his 
craft, and his household furniture, and the cow 
and calf, and the great oak chest and armor which 
his grandfather, the soldier, had given him, and, 
with the proceeds, engaged passage to Plymouth. 

But a year and a half at the Puritan colony 
enlarged his ambition. He found that the great 
forest stretched away to the west and southwest, 
even beyond the knowledge of the Indian neigh- 
bors, and that any of it might be had for the tak- 
ing. Why confine himself to a small holding, 
when he might acquire lands which would have to 
be measured by the eye instead of the chain, and 
which would be large enough to divide among 
his children and children’s children? So he dis- 
posed of the small place he had acquired at Ply- 
mouth, and once more set out with his family in 
search of a new home. 

It was middle autumn, and the weather was 
warm and agreeable. Fish abounded in the 


streams, and in the woods they found an abun-. 


dance of wild fruit and game. So they loitered 
on the way, and made themselves familiar with the 
country as they went along. 

At length Labon found a place which seemed 
to meet all his hopes. It was well watered and 
timbered, and had plenty of fine marsh land, 
which would yield him all the hay he wanted and 
furnish grazing for the cattle he intended to have 
before long. And back on the eastern slope of 
the hillside were several gushing springs of pure 
cold water. : 

Near one of these springs he built his small 
two-room cabin. There was little furniture to 
put in it, but in the woods were dry leaves for bed- 
ding and an abundance of fuel. And almost at 
their door, were game and fish, and along the 
shores of the river, at low tide, could be gathered 
oysters and clams and mussels. 

During the winter, Labon and his two oldest 
boys hunted and set traps, and by spring had 
accumulated quite a large number of skins. With 
these he returned to Plymouth and purchased 
provisions and ammunition, and acow. This last 
addition to the household was hailed with delight 
by the younger children. 

But their joy was of short duration. Within 
a week the cow was stolen by a small party of 
Indians, who visited the cabin while Labon was 
away hunting. Mrs. Labon tried to restrain them, 
but was met by such fierce looks that she was 
glad to retreat into the cabin. A few weeks later 
the same party again visited the place during the 
owner’s absence, and carried off the pig and all 
the hens they could catch, After that Labon gave 
up most of his hunting and began to clear land 
around the cabin, so that he might be within easy 
call. But as the weeks went by, the Indians grew 
bolder in their aggressions. His traps were stolen, 
and arrows were occasionally shot at him from 
ambush. Frequently, he saw prints of moccasined 
feet in the soil about his cabin. Sometimes he 
was awakened in the night by strange sounds, 
and would steal from his bed of leaves and peer 
cautiously through the loophole. He never 
stepped outside now, without a sharp glance 
around, and his gun was always held in readiness 
for instant use. 

/ As yet there was no open warfare between the 
settlers and Indians; but he was in daily fear of 
an outbreak. His cabin was isolated and very 
near the Pequot trail. If any considerable num- 
ber should attack him, he would be powerless to 
check them. Sometimes he was almost ready to 
take his family back to the protection of Ply- 
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mouth, or at least to remove to a more thickly 
settled community. 

During the summer he cleared nearly two acres 
of land, and broke it up as well as he could by 
hand for the next year’s planting. As the weather 
grew cold, he once more began to set his traps 
in the woods and along the banks of the river. 

This second winter was much more severe than 
the first. Snow began to fall in October, and 
remained on the ground almost continuously until 
spring. Game became scarce, and the thick ice 
rendered fishing almost impossible. By Christmas 
they were reduced to extreme want. 

At last Labon determined to take what skins 
he had obtained and go to the nearest settlement 
after supplies. No Indian “sign” had been seen 
for some weeks, and he was in hopes that he 
could go and return without observation. 

It was bitterly cold and snowing when he 
started, but in the afternoon the weather moder- 
ated and the snow changed to rain. 

The third day he reached his destination, and, 
haying effected the exchange he desired, set out 
on his return with a generous pack of provisions 
strapped to his back. It was still raining, and 
the accumulated snow was slowly spreading out 
into broad lakes of ice-cold water, which on the 
hillsides and in the sloping valleys quickly became 
swollen and angry torrents. 

Labon made slow progress, and was often 
obliged to make long detours to avoid these swol- 
len streams. It was not until the fourth day that 
he reached the Pettaquamscutt River and turned 
up its bank toward his cabin. 

As he was pushing his way laboriously through 
the snow and water, he suddenly stopped with a 
low cry of surprise. Crossing the half-melted 
snow in front of him was a wavering line of foot- 
prints. It required but a single glance of his 
practised eyes to tell him they were made by moc- 
casins, and that the owner was not far away. 
Almost instantly his gun was in position, and his 
keen eyes sweeping from side to side. But only 
for a moment, then his glance returned to the 
tracks, and his gun was allowed to fall back into 
its old position. 

“Too small for a grown Ingin,” he said aloud, 
“an’ I ain’t fightin’ children. But it’s strange one 
should be wanderin’ round by himself in such 
weather’s this. I suppose it’s ’cause he’s an 
Ingin.” 

Again his glance swept across the snow in the 
direction the footprints indicated. This time he 
saw asmall, dark object, lying almost on the edge 
of the water. At first he thought it was a muskrat 
or some other small animal, but as he drew 
nearer the object resolved itself into the figure of 
a child, half-buried in the snow. 

“An Ingin girl!” he cried pityingly, as he 
bent over it. “Poor little thing! An’ froze 
stiff!” ; 

But at the sound of his voice the figure moved 
slightly and moaned. Then the wild, frightened 
eyes opened, and the figure made a vain effort to 
raise itself. In an instant Labon had thrown his 
pack upon the snow and raised her in his arms. 
At first she resisted feebly, then she sank back in 
unconsciousness. Labon glanced down at his 
pack doubtfully. He was nearly exhausted, and 
it would be impossible for him to carry both the 
pack and the child. But his indecision was only 
momentary. The Indian girl’s life outweighed all 
other considerations, and it was necessary that 
she should be cared for immediately. His cabin 
was not more than three miles away. Perhaps he 
could return before night and get the provisions. 

It had now ceased raining, and the sun was 
showing occasionally from behind the clouds. 
Labon walked as rapidly as possible and chafed 
the girl’s cold hands from time totime. Reaching 


the cabin he gave her in charge of his wife and 
hurried back after the pack. It was gone. But 
in the snow was another line of moccasin-made 
footprints, larger and deeper than the other. 
And it required little skill, on his part, to tell him 
the footprints were made by a stalwart Indian 
warrior. 

Late that night he was aroused from a deep 
slumber by the stealthy tramp of many feet out- 
side. Listening intently he could hear rustling 
sounds, as of brushwood being piled against the 
cabin. Going to the loophole he peered out. 
The moon was behind a cloud, but indistinctly he 
could see shadowy figures moving about. Reach- 


‘ing up to the antlers above the loophole he took 


down his gun. Then he remembered that his 
extra ammunition had been left in the pack. His 
gun was loaded, and he could kill one Indian, but 
would not that exasperate the rest? Probably the 
Indians would make them prisoners and hold them 
for ransom; but, if he should kill one of their 
number, it would mean the prompt destruction of 
all his household. No, better trust to their mercy 
and the fact that no open war had yet been de- 
clared. Carefully replacing the gun upon the 
antlers, he once more took his place at the loop- 
hole. After a while he saw one of them lighta 
torch and apply it to the brushwood. But the 
pile of wet leaves and sticks only sputtered and 
smoked. Again and again the torch was applied, 
but in vain. Then a score or more of the Indians 
went back into the woods. When they returned 
they brought with them a long, heavy log. 

Labon knew that the decisive moment had come. 
Quickly rousing his family, he gathered them 
about him and waited. But as the great log 
crashed against the door, making the whole cabin 
shake, a sudden inspiration seized him. The 
Indian girl was seated on the hearth, near the 
smouldering fire, watching them with wild, staring 
eyes. Labon caught her up in his arms, and, as 
the second crash of the log sent the door flying 
from its hinges, sprang forward into the open 
space. At the same moment the moon came from 
behind the cloud and revealed him clearly to the 
Indians. 

There was a low murmur of astonishment, and. 
the besiegers fell back from the doorway. As 
they did so, a tall, powerful chief who had been 
directing them, sprang into the cabin and caught 
the little girl from Labon’s arms. 

“Colchetta!” he cried, huskily, “how you 
come here? We have search like the hungry 
wolf, but no find. Me tink you dead.” 

The little girl said something to him in a low 
voice, and pointed to Labon. The chief held out 
his hand. 

“Me sorry,” he said, regretfully, “but no can 
help now,—mebbe by’m by. Colchetta be lost 
many day, and snow hide trail. Then my young 
men find trail far off, and paleface joining it at 
Pettaquamscutt, and they come like the wind and 
tell me. We t’ink you kill and hide in water, 
then we follow your trail to kill you.” , 

“That’s all right, chief,” answered Labon, good- 
naturedly, as he took the Indian’s hand; “but I 
don’t make war on children. An’ for that matter,” 
refiectively, “I’d rather not make war on any of 
you. I haven’t any grudge against you Ingins, 
except for the way you’ve been treating me lately. 
’T wasn’t jest the right thing to take my cow an’ 
provisions.” 

“ All come back but pig,” said the chief, gravely. 
“Him kill. But me sorry ’bout wigwam.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” replied Labon. “I 
can fix it in a few hours— an’ glad to get off so 
easy,” under his breath. But the chief did not 
seem to be satisfied. 

“What logs for in the woods?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 


“For a new house,” answered Labon, wonder- 
ing what was in the chief’s mind. “This one 
isn’t large enough for a big family. I got the logs 
ready last winter, but—vwell, I’ve been thinkin’ 
some of movin’ away.” 

“Better stay ”— sententiously. “We be good 
friends all time now. Colchetta say she like you. 
S’pose me let you have ten — twenty — sixty 
young men to make wigwam. S’pose you do it 
heap quick, eh?” 

“T think we should,” grinned Labon. 
men, whew! ” 

The chief walked across the room and placed 
Colchetta upon a pile of skins near the fireplace. 

“We leave her with white squaw till she be 
better,” he said to Mrs. Labon. Then, turning to 
the door, he added, “ Now me go talk with young 
men.” 

The next day work was begun on the new 
house. The Indians were not skilful, but they 
were strong and willing, and the work progressed 
rapidly. In less than a week a strong, commodi- 
ous house was built, and the cabin transformed to 
a stable. The cow and the pack of provisions 
were returned, and a fine pair of hunting dogs 
given to Labon as a special present from Col- 
chetta. And in the storeroom of the new house 
were several large baskets of corn and a freshly 
killed buck, which the chief had presented to his 
new “white brother.” 
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A MOUSE TRAP. 


Mr. Mousry made a trap, 
He was so very handy, 
Mr. Mousey made a trap, 
And bated it with candy. 
He set it in a likely place; 
And shortly to his joy, oh! 
His little wife came running up, 
To say he’d caught a boy, oh! 


“But what to do, dear Mr. Mouse? 
We cannot eat and kill him, 
Or lock him in our little house, 
Or even pinch and beat him!” 
Said Mr. Mouse with puzzled air, 
“T never thought of that, dear; 
*T would be no joy to keep a boy, 
Let’s give him to the cat, dear!” 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


A MEXICAN WASH-DAY. 


O the American woman, accustomed to 
washing her clothes in a tub in her 
kitchen or shed and hanging them out on 

the line to dry, the sight of a number of women at 
work is novel and interesting. The Mexicans 
have many queer ways of doing things, and this 
is one of them. No washing is done in the 
houses. Once a week—and sometimes once a 
month — according to the cleanliness of the fam- 
ily, the woman of the house or her grown-up 
daughters, or her servants, if she is rich, take 
their soiled linen down to the canal, where the 
wash tanks of stone are built. The cleansing 
process is not up to American standards of tidi- 
ness. There is little rubbing, and the Mexican 
woman has no reason to complain of backache, as 
has her American cousin, after her day’s work is 
done. She simply dips her clothes a few times 
into the canal, then slaps them on the stones and 
hangs them on the rafters of the canvas-covered 
roof that protects their heads from the sun’s rays. 


The true purpose of education is to cherish 
and unfold the seed of immortality already 
sown within us. Mrs. JAMESON. 
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Let us attend to the present, and as to the 
future we shall know how to manage when the 
occasion arrives. CoRNEILLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WINTER PASSES. 


BY FREDERICK JOHNSON. 


Winter passes! All the grasses 
Lie beneath a waste forlorn; 
Sing “All Hail!” ye lads and lassies! 
Every flower yet unborn, 
Winter passes! 


Winter hurries! All the flurries 
Whisper, “ He goes on apace!” 
Now he lingers, now he scurries ; 
Snowy veils before his face. 
Winter hurries! 


Winter presses! On his tresses 
Rests an icy, starry band; 
Chilling fetters he caresses ; 
Wait ye Springtime in the land! 
Winter presses! 


LAPLAND BABIES ON SUNDAY. 


APLAND is away up North, and up there 
the snow lasts six or eight months in the 
year. 

In Lapland the mothers love to go to church 
every Sunday, even when they have little babies 
to care for, and when they have not a nurse. 

They wrap the babies up in warm clothes, often 
in bear skins or something just as warm, and then 
carry them along to church. Even if they have to 
go ten and fifteen miles, they will take the baby 
along. It is wrapped up warmly and does not 
catch cold. 

They usually go in sleighs, drawn, not by.a 
horse or a mule, but by areindeer. Did you ever 
see a deer pulling a sleigh? 

As soon as the family arrives at the little church 
and the reindeer is secured, the father Lapp shovels 
a snug little bed of snow, and mother Lapp wraps 
baby snugly in skins, and lays it down there. 
Then father piles the snow all around it, and then 
the parents go into church. 

Over twenty or thirty of these babies lie out 
there in the snow around the church, and I never 
heard of one that was suffocated or frozen. 

The snow does not make them cold, for when 
the snow covers a person all, if he has clothing 
enough so that the snow will not melt and wet 
him, the snow will keep him warm. 

And the little babies are not strong enough to 
knock the snow aside and get away, so they just 
lie still there and go to sleep. 

Then when church is out the father goes to 
where the baby is, and puts his hands down into 
the snow and pulls the baby out and shakes off the 
snow, and then the reindeer trots off, a good deal 
faster than a horse, and takes them all home again. 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
INFLUENCE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


A CHILD was at your door one day, 
You gave it smile and word of cheer, 
And sent it with a dream away 
As if the angels still were here! 


You met a neighbor in distress, 
By sympathy you soothed his smart; 
You made his burden seem the less, 
And left a song within his heart! 


ref 
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WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 


TUE WHITE HOUSE. 


HE President’s house, or Executive Mansion, 
at Washington is called the “ White House” 
because it is painted white. The corner- 

stone was laid in 1792, and President Adams was 
the first President who occupied the mansion. It 
was completed in 1800. When the British held 
Washington for a single day in 1814, the White 
House was burned, together with the Capitol and 
other buildings. Congress authorized its restora- 
tion in 1815; and it was again ready for oc- 
cupation in 1818, and has been occupied by each 
successive President since that time. Its model 
was the house of the Duke of Leinster at Dublin. 

The White House is not only. the Executive 
Mansion, but is also the home of the President’s 
family; that is, the President not only has his 
office in this building and transacts all the official 
business here, but lives in it as well. The Presi- 
dent’s office, cabinet room, and other offices con- 
nected with the government are on the second 
floor of the building. The living apartments of 
the family are on the same floor. 

On the first floor are the East Room, Blue 
Room, Green Room, Red Room, and State Din- 
ing-room. The East Room is a large room, 
being eighty by forty feet, and is the room where 
the public receptions of the President are held. 
The other rooms are also used for social occasions. 

The question of having separate buildings, one 
for the offices of the President and his clerks, 
which will be truly an Executive Mansion, and 
one for the home of the President, is frequently 
discussed. No doubt this will come in due time. 


THE THANKFUL BOX. 


‘¢ 7 T is the lifted face that feels the shining of 
I the sun.” 

In a certain school where the pupils are 
resident, there was manifest among them at one 
time a spirit of discontent. Slight discomforts 
were magnified, lessons and house duties were 
attended to with evident distaste, dull weather 
brought dull faces and grumbling. The head 
teacher, watchful and sensitive to the atmosphere 
of the school, was soon cognizant of this miasmatic 
current, and sought for something to dispel it. 

No dreary didactic lecturing did she inflict upon 
the girls, no scoldings or reproaches; but one 
morning when about to read the daily chapter 


from the Bible, at the morning exercises, she 
attracted the girls’ attention by saying, in the tone 
of one who has a delight to offer, that she would 
now read a psalm of thanksgiving and a few beauti- 
ful thanksgiving verses selected from other parts 
of the Bible. 

After her heartfelt reading, which was a veri- 
table pean of praise, came the singing by the 
school of ahymn. This, too, was full of expres- 
sions of fervent gratitude, having been chosen to 
match the reading. Then a proposition was made 
to the pupils. A box would be kept on the table 
—a box sealed but with a slit in the cover for 
coins to be dropped through—and when any 
person felt that she had had some special little joy 
or pleasant happening, or had escaped some dis- 
appointment or trouble, any person, in short, who 
felt that she had any extra reason for being thank- 
ful (aside from the great and wonderful blessings 
that are cause enough for constant gratitude), 
might be at liberty to put a penny into the Thank- 
ful Box, which was now in readiness. After a 
while, the box would be opened and the fund used 
for whatever should be voted for by the school. 

A lively interest was taken in this announce- 
ment, and in the chatter at recess the Thankful 
Box was often mentioned. Morning after morn- 
ing girls would go to the table with smiling faces. 
“A penny won’t do this morning; I was so glad 
to get mamma’s letter that I shall have to putin 
five!” “I lost my composition and thought that I. 
should have to rewrite it, and when I found it I 
was so thankful that I came straight over to the 
box.” “I didn’t get a mark last week!” ‘“ Where’s 
that box? I’ve been invited to go to a concert 
to-night.” And “Why, I don’t know that I can 
afford to put in a penny every time anything makes 
me feel thankful! I never knew how expen- 
sive it would be,” declared one girl, laughingly, yet 
with a little shamefacedness. 

The Thankful Box grew heavier and heavier, 
and was finally full to the top. A beautiful vine 
was bought with the money and planted at the 
door of one of the school buildings, where it grows 
luxuriantly. It is known as the “‘ Thankful Plant,” 
and mention of it is sure to bring a sunny look 
into the face of any one who knows its history. 

Emme Pouxsson, in Kindergarten Review. 


Willingness to wait and be silent is one of the 
signs of @ strong soul. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RUNAWAY ROBINS. 
BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOT. 


NE evening, while sitting on 
the porch enjoying the cool 
fresh air and the lovely view 

of hills and distant town, and fleecy 
tinted clouds reflected in the mirror- 
like surface of the river, I heard the 
chirp of a robin, and saw, a short 
distance from the house, two half- 
grown robins and their mother. 

She seemed to be giving them some 
instructions in something or other 
which I, of course, could not under- 
stand; but presently the two little 
robins started off, hopping slowly 
across the large grass plot lying be- 
tween our house and the road. The 
mother took her place on a fence 
and watched them, I suppose, to see 
that no marauding cat or dog should 
harm her precious little ones. 

They seemed to be having a per- 
fect picnic, and their travels had 
brought them quite near the house. 
Then came a note of warning from 
Mamma robin; but they took no 
notice, but still hopped along side 
by side, reminding me of some little 
boy and girl out for a day some- 
where. The farther they went, the 
more mamma chirped and scolded, 
but the young ones might have been 
deaf for all the attention they paid 
to her. Finally, she could not en- 
dure it any longer, and flew over to 
where they were, settling herself 
plump in front of them; then, giving 
each one a fierce little jab with her 
bill, she headed them for home. 

It was amusing to see them, the 
young ones hopping along in front, 
and really much more soberly than 
when they -started out so gayly, and 


PETER COOPER. 


IOI 


Peter, now seventeen, came to 
New York to seek better opportuni- 
ties, and found employment in a car- 
riage shop. He became an appren- 
tice, receiving twenty-five dollars and 
his board per year, until his twenty- 
first year. The young mechanic had 
already learned habits of industry. 
His deportment and devotion to his 
work won the confidence of his em- 
ployers. His inventive faculty also 
manifested itself at this time in con- 
triving an apparatus for making hubs 
on principles used in later inven- 
tions. 

During these years the young ma 
became proficient in wood-carving 
forcarriages. By working at leisure 
hours he earned good wages and 
increased his slender income. The 
solicitations of fellow apprentices to 
visit the saloons and places of evil 
resort never seemed to influence him. 
His spare money and time were de- 
voted to work and self-improve- 
ment. Books were bought and pri- 
vate teaching in the evening secured. 
Thus the earlier lack of school op- 
portunities was remedied. This ex- 
perience also showaed him the value 
of evening schools. It is said he now 
began to form the resolution to make 
money to build an institution for the 
free instruction of working boys and 
girls. Forty years later the New 
York State Legislature passed an act 
“to enable Peter Cooper to found a 
scientific institution in the city of 
New York.” Thus his apprenticeship 
was spent. 

In 1813, at the age of twenty-two, 
he married Miss Sarah Bedel, of 
Hempstead, L.I. Their wedded life 
extended over the long period of 
fifty-six years, until 1869, _ when 


the wife, a woman of rare qualities, 


the mother bird close behind them, 
scolding a little once ina while. As it was grow- 
ing dusk, we said, “Good night, little robins. 
Mind mamma the next time.” 


THE HAPPY BUTTERCUP. 


A BUTTERCUP beside the bars 
Stood up so tall and slender; 

She laughed to think how many friends 
The sweet June day would send her. 


The meadow lark and bobolink 
Who piped and sang to cheer her, 

The little breezes soft and cool 
That passed so very near her, 


The children and the butterflies, 
She counted on their coming ; 

And though the bees were noisy folk 
She always praised their humming. 


But best she loved the big round sun 
That smiled all day upon her; 

Such comrades they, she felt quite sure 
Her friendship did him honor. 


-She whispered to a bobolink, 
He told, the saucy fellow, 
“T think ’tis looking down at me 
That makes the sun so yellow.” 
Cara W. Bronson. 


HE United States mints struck off, last year, 
one hundred and eighty-four million, 
three hundred and seventy-three thou- 

sand, seven hundred and ninety-three coins. 


PETER COOPER, THE GOOD CITIZEN. 


(Born in New York Feb. 12, 1791; died in New York 
April 4, 1883.) 


BY REV. W. SCOTT. 


Peter Cooper was born on Little Dock Street, 
near Quincy Slip, now part of Water Street, in 
New York City, in 1791. New York then had 
30,000 population. Its northern limit was Cham- 
bers Street, and the wealthy families resided at 
Bowling Green. The present City Hall Park was 
a garden. 

At the time of Peter’s birth the family, consist- 
ing of nine children, was very poor. The father 
began a series of changes, in the hope of improv- 
ing their condition. He removed his family suc- 
cessively to Peekskill, Catskill, thence to New- 
burgh. He followed hat-making, kept a country 
store, brewed ale, and manufactured bricks. In 
these removals and business changes the fortunes 
of the family, instead of improving, declined. 

The early life of his son Peter was one of hard- 
ship. He began to work as soon as he was able. 
He learned to make hats, delivered kegs of ale to 
his father’s customers, and worked in his father’s 
brickyard. His school advantages were very 
slight. He attended school every other day for one 
year. At the age of seventeen, by industry and 
economy, he had saved ten dollars. One day, 
being in New York, he invested his money in a 
lottery and lost it all. In after life he thought 
this experience one of the best lessons he ever 


-received. 


died. 

One day John Vreeland, then a prominent hard- 
ware merchant in the city, called at the store and 
suggested to him the purchase of a glue factory 
which stood on the present site of the Park Avenue 
Hotel. It was fitted for a large business, but had 
been mismanaged and was greatly run down. He 
acted on his friend’s advice, bought the building 
and a twenty years’ lease of the ground for two 
thousand dollars cash. 

For thirty years Mr. Cooper carried on this 
business almost alone. He was himself book- 
keeper, clerk, agent, salesman. Up at day-break, 
factory fires started, he was ready for work. 
Afternoons he drove to the city and made sales. 
Evenings he passed with his family or in attend- 
ing to his books and letters. He practised strict 
economy and reaped $30,000 profits a year. He 
kept talking about his school, and meantime be- 
came a rich man, as wealth was then measured, 
with a large surplus capital for investment. 

He became an extensive employer of labor. In 
his iron, mining and glue business, 2,500°men were 
engaged. In the various panics and periods of 
financial stringency, which occurred during his 
long business career, the workman never failed to 
receive his hire promptly. 

Before leaving Peter Cooper’s business life, a 
few additional statements respecting his inventive 
genius may be allowed. Whena lad at home he 
learned how to make shoes by ripping an old shoe 
to pieces. Thereafter he became the family 
shoemaker. As an apprentice in the carriage 
factory he contrived a machine for making hubs, 
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and showed that compressed air might be used as 
a motive power. Sixty years ago he made a 
model of a mowing machine on the general prin- 
ciple of those now in use. The same principle 
was utilized in the nap-shearing machine he in- 
vented when working in the wool factory at Hemp- 
stead. After the birth of his first child the young 
father made a self-rocking cradle with a fan 
attachment to keep off flies, and a musical instru- 
ment to soothe the baby to rest. The right to 
manufacture cradles of this kind he sold to an- 
other party. When De Witt Clinton was complet- 
ing the Erie Canal, Mr. Cooper invented a plan 
for propelling boats by using elevated water-power 
and a series of endless chains. Its practicability 
was demonstrated, and Governor Clinton paid him 
$800 for the privilege of using it on the Erie 
Canal. It is a curious fact that it was opposed by 
the farmers along the route, who wished to sell 
hay for the horses employed in moving the boats. 
Other inventions sprang from his fertile brain, 
some of which, as one for reducing iron ore, 
have proven very successful. 

We turn now to refer to the founding of the 
Cooper Union, with which the name of Peter 
Cooper is indissolubly joined. He will be longest 
remembered not for his genius for business or his 
public career, though both of these were most 
honorable. His highest fame will be, as he doubt- 
less wished it, in connection with this great bene- 
faction, the fully realized idea of his life. As has 
been stated, the hope of doing something for the 
education of struggling youth was a dream of his 
apprentice life. It was later an inspiration in the 
accumulation of wealth. He sought riches to en- 
rich the world. In 1828 the idea began to take a 
definite form. Mr. Cooper was then an alderman 
of New York. A gentleman, lately returned from 
a trip to Europe, told him of the work of the 
Polytechnic School in Paris, where hundreds of 
young men obtained access to lectures and instruc- 
tion. To some extent this became the basis of the 
institution he purposed td give to his native city. 
In 1859, the building and all necessary arrange- 
ments having been completed, the Cooper Insti- 
tute began its bright and successful career. Its 
purpose is thus described on a scroll written by 
the founder and placed in the corner-stone : 


The great object that I desire to accomplish by the 
erection of this institution is to open the avenues of 
scientific knowledge to the youth of our city and coun- 
try, and so unfold the volume of Nature that the young 
may see the beauties of Creation, enjoy its blessings, 
and learn to love the Author from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift. 


The value of building, endowment, and other 
gifts bestowed by Mr. Cooper, will exceed one 
million dollars. 

Within our brief limits no adequate description 
of this institution can be given. It embraces free 
schools of art and science, reading-room, library, 
lectures. ‘Thorough courses are arranged in 
mathematics, physical science, literature, drawing, 
and modeling, telegraphy, engraving, art. The 
evening schools have an annual attendance of 
3,400 students, and many others enjoy the bene- 
fits of the institution outside of the regular 
courses. - 

This great work has won the admiration of 
many, not only for the philanthropic spirit mani- 
fested by its founder, but for the wisdom of the 
plan and the effective manner in which it has been 
carried out. The late Archbishop John Hughes 
said: “I have seen all the great charities of the 
old world and in this, and I like this one the best. 
It is not sectarian, and its benefits are broader 
and deeper than all the rest.” George Peabody, 
Matthew Vassar,— both promoters of education, — 
and Richard Cobden, the English statesman, and 


many other great and good men, were friends of 
Peter Cooper, and deeply interested in this work. 

Peter Cooper was a valuable citizen. He served 
his native city as alderman, and for twenty-five 
years was connected with the educational system 
of the city. He was a strenuous advocate of 
honesty in the city government, and a friend of 
the public schools. He favored the building of 
the Croton aqueduct and promoted the establish- 
ment of a paid fire and police department, to take 
the place of the volunteer fire companies and the 
city’s “watch.” The welfare of New York was 
ever regarded by him with a keen and intelligent 
interest. 

He became in 1876 candidate for Presidency of 
the United States, on the nomination of the Na- 
tional Independent, or Greenback party. Therival 
candidates were Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican, 
and Samuel J. Tilden, Democratic. He obtained 
a comparatively small vote. Neither himself nor 
his party expected a different result, but Mr. Coo- 
per consented to be a candidate to vindicate certain 
principles of national finance which he held im- 
portant. 

Peter Cooper, in his age, was a well-known and 
honored figure in his native city of New York. In 
early life he had been slight in form and of delicate 
health, but a temperate and active life had pro- 
longed his days to extreme age. He was, in per- 
son, tall, with forehead high and broad; his 
face had a kind and peaceful expression. He usu- 
ally wore a pair of old-fashioned spectacles with 
green side glasses. His long white hair and beard 
made his appearance most venerable. His simple 
and cordial manners gave a peculiar charm to his 
society. 

The parents of Peter Cooper were both earnest 
Methodists. He was a member of the Unitarian 
church, and a frequent attendant on the ministry 
of the Rey. Dr. Bellows, and later of the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Collyer. 

Peter Cooper, having served his generation well, 
came at last to the close of life, and at the age of 
ninety-two entered into rest. The legislature of 
the State, and many religious and civil bodies, by 
resolutions attested their high regard for his char- 
acter and services. No citizen of New York was 
ever followed to the grave with more genuine 
public sorrow. The funeral procession on its way 
to Greenwood passed immense throngs, the church 
bells tolled, the shipping lowered their flags at half- 
mast. On every hand were signs of the affection 
which his simple character and beneficent life had 
won in all hearts: 

He most lives 
Who thinks most, lives the noblest, acts the best. 


HOW SLEIGH-BELLS ARE MADE. 


T has, no doubt, been a mystery to many how 
the iron ball inside of sleigh-bells got there, 
and it is said to have taken considerable 

thought on the part of the discoverer before the 
idea struck him. In making sleigh-bells the iron 
ball is put inside a sand core just the shape of the 
inside of the bell. Then a mold is made just the 
shape of the outside of the bell. This sand core, 
with the ginglet inside is placed in the mold of 
the outside, and the melted metal is poured in, 
which fills up the space between the core and mold. 
The hot metal burns the core so that it can be all 
shaken out, leaving the ball within the shell. 
Ball valves, swivel-joints, and many other arti- 
cles are cast in the same manner.— Christian 
Advocate. 


NE of the signs that the Kingdom is on the 
way is that there are so many people in 
the world whose lives are full of goodness, 

and who yet are unconscious of that fact. 


A FABLE. 


Tue Mountain and the Squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter 
“Little Prig; ” 
Bun replied, 
“You are doubtless very big; 
But all sorts of things and weather, 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not as large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty Squirrel track; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 
R. W. Emerson. 
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LITTLE JOSEF AND THE FAIRIES. 


BY MABEL H. BARBER. 


NE night, when all was still and the grown- 

up folks were asleep, little Josef lay wide 

awake in his bed. He was thinking of a 

great many things,—birds and beetles, flowers, 

and the little creatures that live in the woods,— 

but most of all of the fairies, the wonderful fairies 

that dwell with the birds and bees, that hide in the 

flowers, swim the streams, tame the gnats, paint 

the dragon-flies’ bright wings, and are sometimes, 

though but rarely, seen by mortals, to whom they 
give great gifts. 

While he was thus musing and wishing that he 
might see the fairy folk, as did the boys and girls 
in his wonderful red and gold book, a strange 
sound came softly stealing on the stillness. It was 
not quite like anything he had ever heard before,— 
soft, yet distant. With beating heart and wide 
eyes he sat up, hearkening and wondering — 

Tr—rat—ta, rat—ta—rah, and again, tr—r— 
rat—ta, rat—ta—trah.” 

What could it be? Ah, now he knew! It. was 
the drum-beat of the fairies! They were calling a 
meeting for all, from far and near. Very faint 
and far away it sounded at first; but Josef knew 
that the fairies ‘can hear a ‘thousand miles or 
more. He hearkened still more intently. Soon 
he left his warm bed and crept to the window, list- 
ening for an answer to the roll of the tiny drum. 
All the fairy lore that he had ever heard came back 
to him in that one bright moment; and he knew 
that if, following the drum-beat, he should hear 
the quick shuffle of tiny feet upon the grass, the 
fairies’ meeting would be near at hand, perhaps in 
the dell under his window. 

Softly he pushed up the sash and stepped out 
upon the veranda, looking, wondering, listening. 
He saw naught, heard naught. The world, it 
seemed, had never before been so still,— not the 
crackle of a twig, not the movement of-a creature 
in the grass. His heart began to sink. The meet- 
ing, then, was to be far, far away, perhaps over 
yon range of purple hills. He could never go so 
far, alone and at night. A lump came into his 
throat, and the tears would push up and crowd one 
another over the lids and upon his cheek. He 
heard the drum-beat again, but it was growing 
fainter and fainter. He turned to creep back to 
his lonely bed. He knew that he must cry, just a 
little, alone in the dark. No one would know. 

Hark! There it was again, a little louder this 
time, and, could it be? Yes—no—yes! He 


was sure! He heard the myriad tiny footfalls 
upon the grass. 

Quietly he stood and waited. The world looked 
tempting, strange, and mystic in that soft mellow 
light. : 

Nearer and nearer came the footsteps, until the 
whole grove seemed to be alive and moving. The 
spell of the fairies was upon him, and he ran 
swift-footed to the woody dell. 

With breathless delight he gazed upon the 
scene. The whole grove was transformed by the 
presence of thousands of beautiful, tiny creat- 
ures. Josef laughed with glee as he watched 
their antics. There sat the fat drummer, pound- 
ing away on a great cabbage head, with straws for 
drum-sticks that were as heavy as he could wield, 
and broken at the joints to make the greater 
noise. Really, it was deafening. Josef put his 
fingers in his ears and laughed again. There was 
much to look at. Some daring creatures rode 
upon the backs of fireflies, which glanced with the 
quickness of thought here and there amid the com- 
pany; some swung on low-bent grasses and sway- 
ing twigs; some bathed in the dewdrops which 
hid in the upturned cups of the bluebells; others 
danced on the broad leaves or played at their 
roguish games. All were clothed in rainbow tints, 
with every variety of beautiful, graceful, or fan- 
tastic cut to their garments. 

A little apart in the great semi-circle, the rulers 
sat in council. They were presided over by their 
Queen, who, enthroned upon a blazing poppy, 
held court with grace and power. Many weighty 
questions of fairy lore were discussed,— charms, 
gifts, and enchantments. The magic power of 
some, who had been foolish or wicked, was taken 
from them; while to others, who had bzen good 
and wise, greater power was intrusted. 

When these duties were finished, the Queen 
appeared well pleased, and, lightly springing to 
her feet, poised herself upon the topmost petal of 
the golden poppy and held forth her wand for 
silence. 

“Know ye, O my people, that on this night, 
once in a hundred years, it has been possible for 
mortal eyes to behold a fairy conclave, and for 
mortal ears to hearken to fairy wisdom; and, 
since the world began, it has been the custom, if 
such an one appeared, to bestow upon him some 
great gift. This night a worthy mortal has beheld 
the fairies revel.” Then, turning airily on the 
quivering petal, and waving her wand with sweet 
imperiousness, she cried: “Josef, come forth! 
Hide yourself no longer.” Her voice rang clear 
and sweet as the note of a wood-bird. 

Josef, feeling large and awkward, made his way 
from behind the thick shrubbery. He thought 
that the fairies were very beautiful and he longed 
to tell them so, but his tongue refused to do his 
bidding, and he could only stand awkwardly among 
them. 

“Hark!” cried the Queen. 
speak.” 

Josef felt himself growing still more uncom- 
fortable, while his tongue was as lead in his 
mouth. The Queen rippled out the sweetest 
laughter that ever was heard, in which all the 
fairies joined, and Josef laughed with them. 

“What shall the gift be to-night?” gaily asked 
the Queen. 

Then arose a great hubbub. Hach discussed 
the question with his neighbor. With animated 
gestures, wise noddings of heads, and clatter of 
tongues, the debate went on. It was evident that 
no two thought alike. 

The excitement was still high when the Queen 
cried, ‘Fairies, the time for our revel is almost at 
anend. To-night, let me name the gift.” 

A thousand little throats called, “ Hear! 
The Queen shall name the gift.” 


“He wishes to 


Hear! 
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“Then,” announced the Queen, “let it be the 
gift of the Silver-tongue. As this little boy grows 
older, words of wisdom and eloquence shall fall 
from his lips; he shall be able to persuade and to 
teach; he shall be great and honored in the land; 
and mortals shall call him the ‘ Silver-tongued.’ ” 

Josef, in surprise and confusion, hardly realiz- 
ing what had happened, heard the clapping of 
many tiny hands and a murmur of applause. 

The Queen, turning to Josef, spoke again: 
“And, as a token, that on the morrow they may 
not tell you that you have dreamed, pluck this 
flower that has been my throne to-night, and 
whose petals are now of the rarest gold with many 
pendent pearl and diamond dewdrops, and take it 
with you—and, above all, be thou worthy, for 
the gift is great.” 

Again the Tr—r—rat—ta, rat—ta—rah. Again 
the hurrying of myriad tiny feet upon the grass — 
and Josef stood alone, holding in his hand the 
gorgeous poppy, token of the fairies. 


Tus learned I from the shadow of a tree 
That to and fro did sway upon a wall, 
Our shadow selves, our influence, may fall 
Where we can never be. 
A. E. Haminron. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TEACHER’S GOODIES. 


BY MARY RAND ABBOTT. 


UTDOORS never looked more attractive 
through any school window than it looked 
to the young people of a certain Maine 

village one summer morning, fifty yearsago. Even 
to those fortunate boys and girls, whose mothers 
had let them go barefoot this first hot day of the 
season, the school-room seemed as hot as an oven; 
and outside they could see the branches of the 
willow trees bending ever so slightly,— there were 
always breezy seats up in the big willows,— and 
they knew how cool the water in the brook felt 
running over bare feet. 

So it was a restless-looking set of faces that the 
district school teacher saw from his platform. Be- 
sides “ most time for recess” was in the air like a 
live thing. Some of the older girls had begun to 
put their books away ostentatiously. Long-legged 
Pete, Farmer Pippin’s oldest son, was giving a few 
quiet polishes to the apple he held half in, half out 
of his pocket. “Most time for recess.” That is 
what every one was thinking, from long-legged 
Pete down to the two round-eyed little girls who 
sat at the lowest desk of all. 

And now the two dozen pairs of eyes were fixed 
on the teacher, for he was slowly opening his big 
gold watch. ‘“ Dismissed for recess,” he said at 
last; and the little school tumbled out of the door, 
found the dinner pails hanging on the hooks in 
the dressing-room, and made a general scramble 
for the tin dipper and the water-bucket. 

The school-room was deserted, ‘except for the 
flies that still buzzed violently against the sunny 
window panes, and two little girls,— the two round- 
eyed little girls, who sat at the lowest desk of 
all. 

“Yes, we’ve got to clear it out to-day, Mary,” 
one of them was saying. “It’s chock-full of 
papers.” 

“OQ dear! I suppose so,” the other answered. 
“But let’shurry. Somebody’ll get our place under 
the thorn-bush.” 

So the teacher, coming in somewhat later, saw 
the two little girls busily making trips from their 
desk to the wood-box, which served for a waste- 
basket, and from the wood-box back to the desk. 
They were funny, cunning children. Their frocks 
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were low-necked and short-sleeved, Mary’s pink 
calico, and Matilda’s yellow, and their hair was cut 
short and stiff round their necks, and they wore 
pantalettes that flapped against their bare little 
legs. They were the coolest, most comfortable 
small girls you can imagine on a warm day. 

“Matilda! Mary! Come here, children,” the 
teacher called, marching down the room with long 
strides and raising the lid of his desk. “I have 
something for you. Do youlike peppermints?” 

Mary’s blue eyes looked up, big and pleased; and 
Matilda replied promptly, ‘‘ Yes, sir, thank you.” 

“Just three left,” and he handed them out from 
a paper bag. “I’m very fond of goodies, too,” 
he said, as he began to undo another paper parcel. 
“Now run away, little girls.” 

“My! Aren’t they ’licious and fiery?” said 
Mary, as they shared and ate their treasure under 
the thorn-bush. 

And ‘so, after this, it quite often happened that 
Matilda and Mary had errands in the school-room 
at recess, and that almost as often the teacher 
would ask, “ Would you like some goodies to-day, 
children?” And after he had handed out the 
peppermints, he would always say, “Now run 
away, little girls,” and begin to undo another 
paper parcel. 

“JT wonder what’s in that other paper, Matilda?” 
Mary said, one day. 

“T know. It’s something dark, ’cause I saw 
it.” (Matilda’s black eyes usually did see every- 
thing.) 

“TI wonder what? I’d like some, wouldn’t you, 
Matilda? ” 

The next recess, they lingered a little longer 
at the teacher’s desk, and both looked hard at the 
contents of the other paper parcel. Sure enough, 
it was something dark,—dark and lumpy. They 
saw the teacher bite off a piece, and put the rest 
back in the paper. 

“Got something to tell you,” Matilda whispered 
mysteriously. “Hurry!” 

When they were safe under the shelter of the 
thorn-bush, she said, soberly. “It’s dates.” 

Dates! They were a rare luxury in this far- 
away village. Matilda had seen them once, 
Mary had heard of them. 

“Oh they must be lovely,” Mary sighed. 

“I'd like just one bite,” Matilda said, with hun- 
gry emphasis. 

Both little girls were silent. 

“Could we?” said Mary. 
know.” 

“Why, Mary,” said Matilda, with the solemn 
eyes that always looked more solemn than she 
felt. ‘That would be wicked.” : 
But every day, as they watched the dark thing 
come out of the paper parcel, it looked more and 
more delicious, and “Just one bite” didn’t seem so 
wicked. And one recess, when the teacher was 
out of the room, they crept up to the desk, and 
tremblingly lifted the big lid. 

“There it is, in that corner, quick!” said 
Matilda. She broke off a corner of the lump. 
Mary dropped the lid. It fell with a loud whack; 
and the little girls ran out of the school-house. 

“Half for you and half for me,” Matilda said, 
breathlessly. And each hurriedly crammed her 
piece into her mouth. 

“© dear! Ugh! It’s horrid!” said poor 
Mary and Matilda. “Oh, some water!” 

When the teacher, returning to his desk, found 
it all topsy-turvy, he remembered the two little 
girls he had noticed by the water-bucket, drink- 
ing very fast, and making wry faces. And he 
laughed quietly to himself, alone in the school- 
room. 

“The midgets found my medicine, sure enough. 
Well, I shan’t scold them. They looked as if 
they had had punishment enough.” 


“Just one, you 
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“CAST OFF MY LINES!” 


[Capt. Frank Fowler, Boston pilot for twenty- 
five years, left a letter with careful directions as to 
the funeral services after his death. One request 
was, ‘‘I desire to have the Rev. E. A. Horton cast 
off my lines.’’] 


“Cast off the lines!” Our friend goes forth 
To voyage upon an unknown sea; 

His smiling face turns back to us, 
And still his cheerful voice rings free. 


“ Cast off the lines!” No fear, no doubt, 
For God is pilot on that sea; 

O Thou, who rulest time and tide, 
We trust his future course to Thee. 


“Cast off the lines!” Good-by! Good-by ! 
With wistful looks we search the sea; 
Lo! love and mem’ry call him back,— 
In loyal hearts his home shall be. 


Epwarp A. Horton. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Tars will be a regular department in Hvery 
Other Sunday for the present. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Hvery Other Sunday. 
Acknowledgments will be made and possibly prizes 
will be given to the three who send in the most 
satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. What is the Bayreuth Festival? 

2. What State of the United States has been 
called the “ Buckeye State,” and why? 

3. For what is the Casa Guidi famous? 

4. What artist was born in the district of Vespig- 
nano, near Florence, in 1266? 

5. For what was the Tabard Inn famous? 

6. Who said, 


“O Caledonia! stern and mild, 


Meet nurse for a poetic child! — . 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood; 
Land of the mountain and the flood ”? 


In what poem do these lines occur, and to what 
country does the poet refer? 

7. Who painted the ceiling fresco of “ Aurora” 
in the Rospigliosi Palace at Rome? 

8. Who said, and where can it be found, 

“When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not 
think I should live till I were married ”? 

9. Who has been called the “American So- 
crates?” 

10 When and where was Marie Bashkirtseff 


born? When did she die? 
Answers will appear April 13, 1902. 
Answers 
To questions published Feb. 13, 1902. 
1. The Violet. 
2. James Russell Lowell — to a Dandelion. 
3. Lucy Larcom. 
4. The Merchant of Venice — Othello. 
5. William M. Hunt. 


. Charles Sumner. 
. Esther Johnson. 
8. Written by Robert Browning to amuse little 
Willie Macready. 
9. Robert Browning in poem, “ De Gustibus.” 
10. Oliver Cromwell. 
11. Leonardo Da Vinci. In the Louvre, Paris. 
12. Leonardo and Correggio. 


Ok 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor never feels so encouraged, so happy 
in his chair, as when readers of Every Other 
Sunday show interest in the paper by writing to 
him about the things that interest them. So we 
give room this time to letters. One from a bright 
girl in Lexington comes first: 


LExrineTon, Mass. 
Dear Mr, Editor,— Everybody likes the statue of 
Captain John Parker so much that I think it was very 
kind of you to put a picture of it in your paper. I 
hope that all of the boys and girls who see the paper 
will read your interesting story about the statue. The 
monument has two purposes. One is that we may 
keep in our minds what Captain Parker and his brave 
men did: the other is to give horses a chance to drink, 
there being a bowl near the bottom into which water 

is flowing ’most all the time. Sincerely yours, 
LILian Ciappr. 


Now it is worth while printing a picture of Cap- 
tain Parker to get a good letter like that, from 
one of our youngest readers, a friend to the 
Editor, he is glad to say. 

One story starts another, as the next letter 
proves : — 


Dear Editor,—I enjoy the corner occupied by the 
‘* Editor’s Chair,’”’ and was pleased with the letter from 
Brookline. It reminded me of the cat-and-dog life of 
our pets. We had a pet cat when we began house- 
keeping, and later bought a dog. He was a brown 
and white water-spaniel, very intelligent, and claimed 
so much of our attention that puss resented it. She 
would hide behind doors, and under the stove to 
jump out and scratch him as he passed. When she 
became the mother of three kittens she kept them hid 
as long as she could, and neyer missed a chance to 
scratch poor Bandy. She injured one of his eyes and 
we felt that she must go. A boy earned fifty cents by 
carrying her to the wharf to go to sea with a captain 
that wanted a good cat. 

The kittens adopted Bandy to fill the mother’s place, 
and they literally clung to him, for as he walked about 
there would be three kittens clinging playfully to as 
many of his legs. When he took a nap the kittens 
nestled around him. All this he seemed to enjoy, but 
he never allowed them to play with his bushy tail. 
White in color, it looked like a large plume; and he 
seemed pleased to hear the remark, often made, 
‘‘ What a pretty tail that dog has!’’ His actions 
showed plainly as words the pride he felt. 

Although he bore patiently and lovingly with the 
kittens on all other occasions, he could never be in- 
duced to eat with them. He seated himself near, and 
waited till they were satisfied, then he ate. If the 
kittens were out, he would sit back and wait for them 
to be called. After they had been disposed of, it was 
weeks before he would touch his food till after we 
opened the door, and went through the form of calling 


the kittens. 
A. G. H. 


In addition to those named before, the follow- 
ing persons have sent answers to the Home 
Study Club: Wendell Chapman, Miss Dorothy 
Osborn, Mrs. Mary W. Free, Miss Nancy M. 
Abbott, Mrs. Frank Abbott, Miss A. Ethel Crab- 
tree. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Provipencgr, R.I. 
Dear Editor,—I live in Providence, and enjoy your 
paper much. I go to Dr. Lord’s Sunday School. 
This is a poem I wrote a little while ago, which I hope 
you will print with the letter. Yours sincerely, 
BEATRICE SEABURY. 


THE Mountain. 


THE mountain tall and grand, 
With its base of soil and sand, 
And its top of snowy white, 
Is a very magnificent sight. 


With the hemlock trees growing there, 
Under God's bountiful care, 

And the little birds darting round, 
From the summit to the ground. 


And the river wide and deep, 
Beneath its mighty feet, 

Flows on with many curves, 
Until into the ocean it swerves. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 1, 6, 7,8, 14, is to frighten. 

My 18, 9, 13, 16, is a useful article. 

My 20, 22, 23, is a weight. 

My 16, 7, 12, 4, 1, is what boys wear. 

My 5, 2, 16, is what children like to do. 

My 16, 14, 23, 1, is what the ancients did not haye. 

My 18, 21, 15, is a number. 

My 10, 3, 20, 14, is a musical instrument. 

My 16, 5, 11, 10, 19, 16, is a boy’s name. 

My 17, 5, is an exclamation. 

My whole is to be found in Charleston, S.C. 
JULIA WALTER. 


CHARADES. 


A sty and cunning rogue is he, 

My nimble first whom hunters seek; 
Of comfort and utility 

My second only tries to speak ; 
But my bright whole of beauty tells, 
In country by-ways, hills, and dells 


A grave ascetic of historic fame, 
My first and second ate for daily meat: 
Join them: a lovely flowering tree you name, 
A grateful shelter from the summer heat 


CONUNDRUMS XIX. AND XX. 


Wuy is good conduct like boiling water ? 
Why is the echo polite? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, XI 


Enigma XV.— Peter the Great. 

Enioma X VI.— Thanksgiving. 

Worp Pvuzzie.— Bit, gum, gimp, bog. 

ConunpruM X V1.— In violet (inviolate). 

Conunprum XVII.— Because it is often ‘‘in the 
swim.” 

TRANSPOSITIONS.— He threw a Jump of coal into the 
tree, and knocked off a plum. Can Ada have that 
maple sugar that I brought from Canada for her? 


Correct answers to puzzles in Letter Box have been 
received from Henry A. Jenks, Teddy Atkins, Sylvia W. 
Howard, Alice Vannuys. 


WHO'LL HELP? 


If every girl and every boy 
Should say, “I’ll help to-day!” 
What merry work we all should have, 
And oh, what merry play! 
0. H.C. 


Even power itself hath not one half the might 
of gentleness. LeieH Hunr. 


* Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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